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west, belong more clearly to the North Atlantic world, and
share directly its shipping, trade, and communications.
Nova Scotia, in particular, with a thousand miles of coast
and a very short land frontier, has looked upon itself almost
as an Atlantic island. Remote from continental Canada,
it had by 1867 come to possess the initial and glimmering
sentiments of a distinct nationality, and in federation was
hurt in spirit by the shattering of its hopes*2 In specific
aims and policies, the three Maritime Provinces have not
always been united, but geographical and historical forces
have fostered among them a significant regional outlook.
Quebec and Ontario are not differentiated by physio-
graphic structure; they share the fertile lands of the St.
Lawrence valley and the rocky, mineralized Pre- Cambrian
Shield or Laurentian Uplands to the north. Their strategic
and rich territory contains over 60 per cent of the Canadian
people, 80 per cent of the manufacturing production, and
in Montreal and Toronto- the largest cities, wherein the
great commercial corporations are established. The two
world wars of the twentieth century reinforced their
industrial hegemony, and quickened the exploitation of the
nearby mineral, hydro-electric, and timber resources of the
Pre-Cambrian Shield, which like a vast horseshoe covers
northern Quebec and Ontario, Thus, although their resources
and position enable these two provinces in the St. Lawrence
area to dominate the remainder of Canada, their people
are sharply separated into two social segments by history
and culture, and frictions between them often strain the
working of Canadian democracy. Eighty per cent of
Quebec's inhabitants are of French extraction, are distin-
guished particularly by a strong traditionalism, and possess
customs, language, law, education, and religion different
from those in the remainder of Canada. They view with
distrust the spirit of ruthless change which has characterized
the rest of North America. Their, culture is French, but
detached from France for two centuries and hence little
influenced by the profound forces operative in modern
2W. M. Whitelaw, The Maritime^ and Canada Before Confederation, contains
an illuminating study of the historical background to the regionalism of the
Maritimes,